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prilniary goal of this study vas to fletermine if 
att6ii3ing de^egxegatefl schaols has a maastirabie lapact on mobility 
attitiaaes and statue a^t^inaents, Ihia study rastiicted itaalf to 
rural blat^k ^esiODient^ vha baQ attended segregat^d'cnly or 
sigregatfiflL and dessgregatea schools^ trwo lines of analysis were 
ffoLioweflp The f irist flialt exclaslTOly with a coapaciiSQn of the letels 
of aofcility aspJ.rations# petotiired blockagei and assuceanass^ and 
actuaS. adaca'tio iial attaioseat, Ih€ secoad type of anaiysis assessafl 
fcha paeoci&auel diffarsaiaea between segcagated and fleeegregated 
stadest^t In this caa^^ thrie aodels iiert tested lor both groups to 
sea if the tJeoaci^ia caudal linkagea iraried batireen gcoups. The 
£ladi:ngs of cri^ticaL importance seea to be center^a aEOund the 
e diicaHfeioaa 1 ^arJ.ablaa, Firsts whan educational attituflea were 
rejiessed on each otleacp the coafficient batween the 1968 and 1972 
terel^ ^f Ediaca^ional Aspiration was raach larger jor the desegregated 
g^roiip* Ehia ^ug^e^ted *hat the dasegregated groap hafl aach greatai 
stailiifcy in nain^alEiirig its eaacational attitudes* Second, the 
laugas aifie^en^e ia tfee relationships batwt^n the 1958 lavel of 
Bduicat:i^aal fisparation aod Baucational Attainnant suggests that a 
Miol greater coireeponflerice betneea edtioatioDal plans and educational 
behavior exists for ih& aesegregated group, Ibasa finaisgs suggest 
that joath vlio attiiid asstgregatad schools differ soaehow in tha 
process of a^ti^uat forioatiop and nainteaiancey and stataa attainttant. 

^ p&ciiJiirits acquired by BRlC include many informal unpublished * 

^ Eateriala not available Ctoffl other sources* IBIC lakes every afiort ^ 
^ tc obfcata *he best copy available. Nevertheless^ itams of marginal ^ 
^ r€pff&a.iioibdlity are oftea encountared and this affasts the quality ^ 
^ oi the Bidoficbt ana hardcopy reproductions Biic nakas availabla ^ 
^ ria the M3.Q BoeUBint Baprpduction service (EDBS) * EDSS is not ^ 
P r^sBOELiiile icr the gua-lity of the original docunant* Reproduotians ^ 
sxipplied bj EDRS are the best that can ha made fron the original, ^ 
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SCHOOL DESIGREGAIION AND TOE STATUS ATMINl^ENT PROCESSi 
SOME RESULTS FIOM RURAL SCHOOLS 



The Problem 

Status attalninent research has been bo tjiucli at the fQirefront of 
contetnpoTary ^oclolog^^ as to hwe merited the etatus of a paradlgiii 
CMulllnSj 1974)* But early status attainnient models (Blau and Duncan, 
1967; Si^ell et al*i 1969; 1970) almost eKcluslvely for white males 
(Fallc and Cosby, 1975), Only Teeently have studies been reported on 
blacks (Porter^ 1974; Fortes aiid Wilson ^ 1976) and wtnen (AleKander 
and Ecklaadj 1974; Bout and Morgan, 1975; Trlemati and Tarrell^ 1975; 
Peatherman and Mousers 1976). Even with this eKpansioii of populations 
consldsred, one Important aspect within the status attainment process 
has been largely igaored--^the pDssibility of differancea in persona 
having attended ractally segregated andl deaeg]^.agated scIiooIb* 

Vtth the 1954 Supreme Court deciaion in Btawn v^s. Board of Education, 
the desegregatiori of Amerlcaii achools becme a topic of concern for 
studeiitSs pafenfB and policy malcers and a topic of interest for social 
scientists who wndared about the posaible effects of racially desegre- 
gated schools. More than two decades have passed since the Supreme 
Court decisionj and yet knowledge about the effects of school desegre- 
gation remains Incredibly limited. This la eflpeclally true with 
respect to the differential social mobility patterns of students who 
have attended segregated and desegregated schools. The primary goal 
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of this study ^as to address the getieral questions Does attending 
dcsegregatad echools Irnvm a measurable impact on motility attitudes 
and status attatncient? 

■ The question ^^as inportant for both theoretical atid roora pragmatic 
reaions , Theoretically j Carlthars (1970) and St, John (1975) have 
pointed out that little Is known, about the outcotnes of school desegrfi'^ 
gatlon mdar varying conditions* Crain and Waisnian (1972)* among othet.^^ 
have discussed the noclon of "contextual effects an effect thought 
to occuT by virtue of one's social environment. If desegregation 
yields reaults different from aagregationt than the taclal conf Iguf atlDn 
of one's school may offer a conteKtual effect which elgnlf icantly 
Influences attitudes and behaviOT. If (and this Is a btg "If") deaegrt-' 
gatlcn xesults tn outcomes unlike those in segregated aehoolSj this way 
be more grist for the desegregatlonlsts' mill; convetaelyj a more 
neutral finding or a finding of negative results may offer suppoTrt iot 
matntalntng the "neighborhood school*" 

To assess the effects of desegregation ^ this study restricted 
itself to rural black reapondents who had attended segregatad-only or 
segregated and deaegregated schoole , Two lines of analysis were 
followed^ The first dealt exclusively with a comparison of th'* levels 
of mobility aspirations s perceived blockages and assuredness , and 
actual educational attainment,^ The second type of analysis assessed 
the procsssual differences between segregated and deaegregated students, 
In this case three inodels were tested for both groupa to see if the 
theorized causal linkages varied between groups. Diagramiatlcally * the 
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models ara depicted in Figure 1, The attempt to model the Influence 
of attitudes on attitudes,, attitudes on "behaviorj and behavior on 
attitudes haa made this study an eK^lotatcry one, In fact^ as Grain 
and Weisnian (1972) have a^setted, theits^ has teen the only study to 
assess vhat effects segregatton and desegregation have had on actual 
status attainment , 

«. 

[Figure 1 About Here] 

Raiav^xit Literature 

Two types of literature "bear mentioning in this atudy. The first 
ia that dealing with contrntUBl effecta* The most recent work on 
this has been that of Alemnder and Ec^land (1974) and less directly 
relevant has been the work of Richei (1975) , Earlier studies have 
also dealt with conteKtual effects * although not always ^Ith reference 
to school desegregation.^ In particular^ this has been true in the 
TOrk of Wilson (1959) with reference to -'normative climates" and Boyd 
(1966) j Meyer (1966) and Nelson (1972) concentratitig on the creation 
of a particular social mllitu and Roaenbaum (1975) on "tracking." More 
directly related has been the work by school deiegragatlon researchers 
like McPartland (1968) who investigated "environmental effects/- Teele 
and Mayo (1969) vho discusi the "climate within the sehool" and other 
similar arguTnents by Grain and Welsman (1973)* Levlne (1970), Lewis 
(1969) I Morsell (1969), R©dg#rs and Btillock (1972) aad Su John (1970). 
In addition, the debate between Arroor C1972| 1973) and Pettigrew et al. 
(1973) is around soraewhet aimilar argumeiits related to busing and the 
outcomea of integrated schooling. And* Coleman et al, (1966) and 
Jencka et al, have noted (1972) wi thin-school effects on educational 

o , ' 5 
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achievement due to peer group lutsractlon aad family backgrcund Cleadlng 
to SES differetices between schocls)* 

A secoad type of litiarature deals witli scliool desegregation and 
mobility attitudes, in particular educatlorial and occupational asplra^ 
tiotis, and educational attaiTiinant* We can say that the mobility 
attitudes of black students have been higher In predominantly white 
schools (Curtis s 1968; Fishexs 1971; Knapp and Hanmer, 1971; Reniston, 
1973)5 lower In predominantly white schools (St, Johns 1966i 1975; 
White and ifoilghts 1973; Wilson, 1959)5 and very similar in either pre- 
dominantly whtte and black schooli CCrutlSs 1968; Falkj 1975; Hall and 
Wiant, 1973; Knight, 1970)* This three-option sumnary indicates a 
very balancad spread of f lndlngs^='no one finding dominates. It suggeste 
the possibility of eKpectlrig higtier aspirations, lower aspirations or 
no differences vhen comparing segregated and desegregated groups* But 
this llteratura is restricted to comparing levels of attitudes; it 
says nothing about the stability of aspirations or the formative process, 
AlsOi Grain and Welsman (1972) have reported that blacks attending 
desegregated schools have higher aducatlonal attainment than blacks 
attending segregated schools. 

We know that two racial situations may be experienced— one 
segregated j one desegregated,. The theoretlaal position taken is that 
this leads to different contextual effects* ftie "banefit" of desegre- 
gated schooling may be the tempering of unrealistlcally high aspirations. 
In the aoclal structure, there are a llnilted number of status positions 
at any point in td^e, Addltloiially, the requisite conditions for 

C) 
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achieving these positions will not be met by all aspirants. In fact^ 
In American society in general, and in East TaKas in particular > whites 
will more often fare successfully at attaining higher status positions 
than will blacks. If the contextual effect of eKperlencing desegregated 
schools holds true, then it seems plausible to posit that attending 
deaegregated schools will have an effect of making aaplratiDnB (attitudes) 
aad attainiiient (behavior) more consonant. In a certain sense 
the segregated school Is an insular environtnent^— it provides for 
opportunltiea to interact only with others of one's own race. It is, 
thanj unlike the larger society of which one is a member; the larger 
society being of multi-racial composition* It can be argued that the 
bi-racial competttlom in desegregated schools is more reailty^-bound 
than its uni^raclal counterpart ; it more closely corresponds with the 
society=at-large* If a contextual effect does occur, it may sensitive 
black students to their chances for attaining expected statuses. 

The thesis of a contextual effect is that desegregated schools 
present a more accurate appraisal of the "real world'* than do segre- 
gated achools, Desegragated schools may not offer the world as seen 
through rose'— colored glasses* Rather , the general soclety^^at'-large j 
complete with its flaws of racial prejudice, favoritism toward some 
and not others * etc* may be found in the desegregated getting* In 
this study, the critical eletnent found in the desegregated school 
but not found In the segregated school is the potential contact between 
black and white students* It is this dimension that provides the 
desegregated school with its uniqueness* A segregated school is, by 
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definition, without concacfc with certain others; It is an isolated 
experience* It is missing what we have called the "reality" dlmanelon 
(see Grain, 1970 and 1971; Crmin and WelsmaTi, 1973; and Lewis, 1969 
for similar statements). Often there is truth In the phrase "not 
what you knows but who you know*'* It is that kind of burden that 
becomes apparent when one uses Turner- s (I960) dlchotoraQus categories 
of competitive (what you know) versus sponsored (who you know) 
mobility* 

Assuming that there is a desire by blacks fqt assimilation and 
participation in American society j their competitors will often be* 
whites. Desegregated schools offer a microcosm ol this same type of 
social arrangement "Whites and blackB competing for a limited number 
of rewards (grades, positions In student organt^ations, or whatever)* 
The long-term effect of thlSj of attending deaegregated schools, may 
lead to greater support fiw Kata's (1964) equal contact hypothesis* 
In the short-run, desegregated schools seem likely to sensitize black 
students to what has oftea hmn an Inferior edueatlonal background 
(Hlcherson, 1965; Pettigrew^ 1965; St. John, 1966, 1975), Additionally^ 
there is the confounding prDblem of taking black students (often from 
lower-income origins) and putting them with whltia students (often 
from relatively higher ItiCQiiie origins). The problem then becomes a 
tripartite one: (1) a n#^ racial mix; (2) in a wlatlve sense, 
poorly'-educated people with better-educated people; and (3) disparate 
social origins. A fourth problem Is the one that we all eKperlence when 
we move from a familiar aoclsl setting (the old school) to a new, 
unfamiliar social setting (the new school), Aa it most often occurs. 
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this means blacks being the ouift&iders and having to attend previously 
all-white schools . 

The deeegreiated student^ In this study went from attending all- 
black schools to attending racl^Xly desegregated schools. In a sense , 
they exchanged one reality for ei aew one (akin to Bei:ger and Luckmann-s 
[1966] "alternation-'), Proce$auaHys this means that there may have 
been a scaling down of mobility aspirations in light of the possibility 
of ever attaining them. At Ifta^t this is what may have occurred In 
thf desegregated setting. For aagregated students ^ however ^ there was 
no new reality in the last year oC^high school. There was merely a 
continuance or maintenance oE ona^^ social reality aa it had always 
been conBtructed. Barring soma wsajor social envlronipntntal disruption, 
the status quo was preserved ^ Thua for segregated students s there was 
no Inter jecclon of an influenoi which could cause a tempering of one's 
mobility aspirations* Although both segregated and deaegregatad students 
found themselves closer to actually entering the labo^ market in their 
last year or two of high school ^ it was only the desegregated students 
who had an opportunity to compiite and possibly intersi^t with white 
students; it was only the desegregated students who tstperienced a 
unique Intarvenlng process late in their high school careers , 

What we were led to eKpact la the following, Flicsts the type of 
school one attended (i.e., sagre^gatid versus desegregated) would 
affect the relationship betweem attitudes over time. Second 5 the 
ahort=run affect of divergent iehool conteKts would laad to greater 
InstabHity for desegregated students, since they wouW have gone from 
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segregated to deiegragated schools. Thut one would eKpect greater 
Instability in t}im±x attitudas. Conveyselyp one would expect that the 
mobility attitudes of segregated studintSi not subjected to the desegre- 
gation experiijace 1 would remain more itable; l,e,, people would be 
less likely to ahange (either raiie or lower) their mobility attitudes* 
Third, the long-run effect of experiencing divergent school contexts 
might have be#ii ^uch that segregated students would begin to lower 
their mobility attitudes In line with what My have been more feasibly 
attainable. Asiuming that desegregated students had lowared (or at 
least changed) fcheit attitudes at u earlier point in time, then it 
would be expecwd th^t the attitudes of aggregated students would show 
greater instability 'isrhen they were related from an earlier time (e.g., 
high school graduation) to a later ttm (e.g., several years after 
high school graduation). In shorts when comparing the mobility attitudes 
of segregated and desegregated studenti m they occurred in the long- 
run, desegregated students might have been expected to evince comparatively 
greater stability than segregated students. 

For desegregated studentSj attitudes were expected to be lower, 
thus bringing thim more in line with eventual attainment, For 
segregated students^ however, this was not the expected case. It was 
expected that thilr comparatively high attitudes would not be realized 
in equally high attainment. It was po$lted that they would have lower 
attainment j lower attainment relative to their attitudes ^ than the 
desegregated students. Thus, for tht segregated students, there would 
be comparatively greater dissimilarity than siinllarlty between attitudes 
and behavior* 
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When we considered the effect of attainment on mobility aCtitudes, 
It was expected that the relationships between lower attainment and 
hiyher mobility attitudes (Beiregated students) would be of a smaller 
magnitude than the relationships between attainment and mobility 
attitudes which were more nearly alike <desegregated students). Given 
the recurrent theme in this study, that the social context of desegre-^ 
gated schools may offer a more reality-grounded setting in which to 
form attitudes and facilitate attainment, it seemed plausible to expect 
students from segregated schools to possibly maintain mobility 
attitudes that were higher than students from desegregated schools. In 
turns when their actual attainment was related to their mobility 
attitudes s the relationship would predictably be smaller than for the 
4esegragated students. For desegregated students, we expecced a greater 
Correspondence between attainment and mDbility attitudes. 

The Sample 

Information used in our analysis was from a panel of high school 
sophomores (Wave l'-1966) and seniors (Wave 11-1968) and a post-high 
achool follow--up done four years later (Wave 111^1972), The original 
high school study was concerned with selected mobility-blinked attitudes 
mong rural youth in Texas, The 1972 follow-up was essentially an 
eKtenslon of the first studies into the early adult years. In the 
present study the sample was restricted to those youth with parental 
socioeconomic scores, using the Duncan (1961) index, of 56 or less. The 
score of 56 was chosen because it was a natural breaking point (the 
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next HcorG being 72) and thin maxlnilzed homogeneity in the control and 
experlttnental groupB, Further justification la found for this procedurG 
when it is realized that only eight youths wer^ lost by thla process, 

the three counties which constituted the study site were selected 
bmmm of their high proportion of rural residents and the high 
proportion of blacks in the population. Each county was classified 
as 10'' . rural by the I960 Census and each had a substantial black 
population; the percentage black ranged from 311 to 51% In I960, Each 
county also had a heavy dependency on agricultural enterprises and 
little Industriallzation'-^there was only one firm in .any of the three 
councias chat employed more than twenty workers In 1964, All three 
councils had a recent history of high rates of out-'mlgratlon of their 
youth to metropolitan centers. Other Indicators of the social and 
economic conditions prevalent In the study area are: a stable or 
decllaing population between 1960 and 1970; a low median level of ' 
education, with relatively few high school graduates (in none of the 
three c^aiunties had more than one quarter of the population graduated 
from hi-gh school); and, a low median level of income^ ranging in 1960 
from a low of $1737 to a high of $2875* 

Design of the Research" An Accidental 
Quasl^Experlmental Field Study 

During the third wave (1972) interviews with the panel, it became 
apparent that the data set afforded an unusual opportunity to assess 
the effects of initial desegregation on aspirations and early attainment 
since desegregation had been introduced In the sampling areas between 
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the sophomore and aenlor data CQllaction. Thus the 1966 iu^^ey pr"ovlded 

the basis for before«observatlottB| It included all sophoTOrfe at^idents 

present In the thirtaan segregated black high uchocsls th^ da^r t^he 

grDup-^administared interviaws were conducted, rbe first af tir-TOgasuire 

was In the 1968 survey by which time 42% (N^57) of the studaiits wett 

attending five segregated schools (two of which had mefged betveiti- 

1966 and 1968) and 58% (N^77) were attending sl^c newly deiegti gated 

schools. The 1968 observation.s gave us our quasl-experxBiental Mnd 

2 

quasl-contt'ol groups and the potential for estlinating the sliorti^niti 
effects of desegregation. The 1972 Interviews, with the lame panels 
provided the Information for astlmatlng long-run effects of ^es^gc'fi'" 
gatlon, 

We have chosen to charactariae this near eKperlmental ^itu^itt'On 
as an "accidental quasi=experlment , " It was 'accidantaX ' Ifl- that 
neither the problem nor the deilgn was anticipatad prior to tht coH^ctdon 
of the data, It was 'quasi'^ejcperimental " In that several but tiiDt 
all of the conditions nacassary for rigorous field eKpatifflftft Nation Were 
present (Campbell, 1957; Campbell and Stanley ^ 1963),^ 

Measures 

The following procedures wre used to operationaliae the v^riabj^es 
Included in the analysis * Whan rapeated measures were takin at all 
three points in time, identical maaaureraent proceduras were ^std. Ma. in 
incPme-earner' 3 occupation (19 66) was coded using Duncan (1961) SE3 
scores^ Educational attaincient (1972) was coded i 1, for lesa chami high 
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school; 2j high scliO(^l graduatij 3* post— high setiooa %rocatlcnai 
tMtiiiftg; 4j jwQiotr colliga—aspociate degree 5 5 a 4»^y&ar coZl^ge-—- 
bach€lD:r's degree; 6^ g«duat« degacee * Edu^caclopaL aspljat Jom (L966, 
1968, amd 31972) aad ejucatf-Qaal ^KpectatJori (L966, 1968, atidL?72) 
w^ere coded ttie ^ame s§ educatioMl at^alome^t; aapl^atlotas wr« elicited 
b3^ aakltig 'If you could haw aa inuch schcioLins as you desired. 
v^Mlc e:^pactatlons were elicited hy asking ''Hot niucb education, do you 
really expect to have?", OceiJpatignaa_agpLTO&lon (196 6. 1968, m4 
1972? arid gcq^gtiQn^a ex pgctatlcn (1966 LS5S-, ^nd 19 72> w^re eLicitad 
by questions sicnilar to those fo^ educatfioftsl attittadea and mm CDded 
using tine Pun cart SEI, Level at Qc&iipattlgii&2 agpiratiazi C19&6, 19<8^ 
and 1972) was cakulated by^ takltig occup^tlcnal aipiratl^ii a=nd pccupa^ 
tlonal expectation tot e^iclxyeir^ adding tKem^ a^d div^iditig by t^d, 
LeveX of aducationgil aspiration <1966j^ ^ mmd 1972) was aalculatS'd 
tha mmm as Level jpf occ^ipa tianal aspiraciotn e:^cept edtjca tlonal a^pl^a— 
tiona and expeccfltioii^ wmrm 

ResiJlt^ 

The ma=Cflx cf zeffo^-ordcr eo^relacion..8| means and staaida^d 
deviations for bctti aegregated artd depegr agatad gioiips is rejected 
Table Ip Kmt. prf the corra3.acioras ^ari a s expeccid with cue notable 
eKcep!:lon~the vrealc corr^la tion tat-^e^n L-Ei68 and. LEA72 ff cr th^ aegrcgatid 
group. ]low^e\rer> segregated LOk-m wmv& consistently BtxoT%g as ^^xm 
desegresated tOA. 's. Desegregated LIA' s ware a3so consistent ly latge 
with a High corr«la-tion batis^sen tEA.€6 and LEA? 2, Tttus ^ fcr loch 
gegregated and deaegregated Rroupa» ednca tlonaa. a ttitudes niBsaUred iti 
1966 TOre highly associated with like -attitudes lai L972-=dn dact more 
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hlgh-ly associated chaii wre 1968 tneas\ires. In general, most correlations 
w«t& higher for the dasegregated group which suggested ^hat might be 
fcutxd in ttie pacTi analysis, 

[Table 1 About Here] 

4ttt tudinal Mode Is 

Daca for th^ attitudlnal models are presented In Table 2. It Is 
poas Ible to exainine both conslatency and croas-lagged paths (Heise, 
1^70)* When to ^mTnitied the conststaiicy paths for segregated youtb. 
It wr^s apparaiit that UA ftvlnced greater stability than lEA, While 
the IOA paths vailed only slightly , Che LEA paths changed from a strong 
Ititclal effect tc a. very w^eak effect. In generalj the gxeatest stability 
vm in cha high school rather than post^high sahool period. The ctoss-- 
lagged effects a3.so varied sotnei^hat. Mutual dependency %^as found in 
hQth 19&8 ^nd 19 '72 ineasurai, 41 though the relatloiishlps were reciprocal, 
LEi^6^ had a gTBa^er effect on L0A6S than did LOA66 on LELA68. In the 
1972 measures tlii Telatlo^shlps w^icb changed so that 10^68 had a 
altffctly larger effect on LEA72 than did LEA68 on WA72; but in this 
c^ee^ the icaginit^de of the effects v?aa ciore nearly equal. In Hu^j 
^mth attitude did have an effect om the otheT although the magnitude 
of t&e effects verted* 

[rable 2 About Here] 

Wheal the coeff icien>ts of detCTniinatiori <R" 'a) ate escamlned It is 
apparent that the mcdel had marginal explariacory powmr , The greatest 
afflou^t oi variance explairied was eighteen percent tot hoth LEA68 and 
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LOA72; a almUar ainounc of varlatice was €Kplatmd for L0i\68 (glxteeti 
perceiit) , The enlgnia was LEA7Z fox wTileli the rnadel could only aceount 
for five percent of the variance^ The pxoblem^tic aspect of thia 
was aKemplif ted by the path from LOA68 tc which was muah stroiiger 

than the path from LEA68, Thus there mofe associatlori batwaen 
L1A72 and a related attitude than hmtv&Bti LEA72 and an earlier measiire 
of itself~an anomaly to be certain* 

Wheii we examined data for the deiegTegated gTOup, tb& LEA con- 
sistency paths varied little and seemed to le motm stable than the 
compaxabla lO/i paths. For both LEA aiid lOA, Che greatest stability 
was in the post-high school period* SlmilaT itablllty was found In 
the crois^lagged paths where rautual dependeney warn observfed in 1968 
and 1972, While LEA had a greater effect on LOA In 1958 than did LOA 
on LEA^ the reGiprocal effects were nearly equal. In 1972^ 

The coefficients of dstermiiiatiDn reveal that the model did hai/e 
eKplanatory power. The weakest relationships ^ere in the 1968 depeii- 
dent variables with fifteen percent of the mrlance in LjSA and V^mnty 
percent of the variance in LOA escplalTiedi Vhexi the cerialstency and 
cross-lagged paths are axamined from 1968 to 1972 -variables s it is 
not eiitpriaing that the R^'s weie equal~thirty--thf ee percent explained 
variance for both LEA and LOA^ The power of the effect of two mobility 
attitudes on later states of theMelves is especially llliistratlve 
since one= third of the total vartance in the deperident variables is 
being accounted for by thli theorized causal linkage* 
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Baha^floral Models 

The behavtoral model was identical to tlie attitudlnal model except 
that it included educational attaiMieiiC (IDATT) as an tntervening 
variable between L968 and 1972 measures, When EDATT vaa Included, It 
was posilble to estimate the effect of attttudinal vaxtables on EDATT, 
the effect of EIJAW oti attitudlnal varlablei , and to observe any 
change in the ccnsistericy and crosa=lagged paths between attltudea* 

Por the segregated group, neither LEA68 nor LOA.68 had an especially 
strong effect on EDMT; oddly etiotighj LOA bad a stronger effect than 
did LEAj a tain Illustrating the poor predictive powar of LEA68 in the 
modal for the segregated group, EDATT had strong effects on both 
LEA72 and L0A72^ with the effect on the latter somewhat stronger than 
on the former* the inclusion of EDATT In the model reduced the pre- 
viously minimal effect of LEA6S on LEA72 to an effect of virtually 
aero <*012)* A reduction also warn observed la the path from L0A68 to 
L0A72 although this path was still of some Mgnltnde. Similar reductlone 
were observed in tha croes'-lagged paths* 

[Table 3 About Here] 

The inclusion of EDATT was especially noticeable in the increase 
in the coef f icierits of determination. Although only si^ percent of 
the variance wm e^lained for EDATT > the for 1EA72 Inicr eased to 
tventy percent of the variance being explained. This was an Increase 
of f If tean percent over the attltudes--0nly model, A similar Increase 
was observed for LOA72 which went from an of il84 in the attitudlnal 
model to an of • 398 in the behavioral model* It very apparent * 
then J that EMTr was having a significant effect on both dependent 
variables , . ^ 
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The Inciuaton of for tlie dasegregated group led to several 

key findings. Firsts %oth paths ftoni LBA68 and L0A6S to EDATT were 
of some magnitude with the path from LEA being the stronger of the 
two thus both attltudlnal variahlea appeared to have ptedlctlve 
powar for a behavioral tteasura. Second, EDATt had strong effecta on 
"both LEA72 and LOA72t thus Indicating the potential power of a hahavloral 
TOeasure to predict a related attitude. Third, the lacluaton of IDATT 
suGCeeded in reducing the strength of both consistency and crosa'^lagged 
patois between LEA's and LOA's. Ho^wever, both consistency paths still 
Indicated a direct effect and the cross-lagged paths also revealed 
effects as well as Indicating the coiitinuatlon of a mutual dependency 
between the attltudlnal variables* 

The fairly strcng paths from LEA68 and LOA68 to IDATT resulted 
in an of *279; both varlableBs and especially LEA, were good pre^ 
die tors of EDATT and the relationship between LEA and EDATT Indioates 
the ability , of the desegregated iroup to transfer their attltudta into 
somawhat consonant behavior* A similar conclusion Is ^reached In 
. axajnining the paths and for LEA72i The power of the three independent 
variables la well illustrated In this case since fifty-four percent of 
the variation was explained compared to the attltudes^only model (which 
had an of ,327), There was also an increase in the explained variance 
for LDA72 . While not as great as the increase in LEA, It was raised 
to *461 (as opposed to -330 in the attltudea-only model) , 

The Full Actitudinal--Behavioral Model 

Vhereas tha previous models were tested to exanilne effects of 
attitudes and behavior on measures of each other, and. In particular , 
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to notm Indicators of stabilicy, a third model was tested to see to 
vhat degree the eKplalned variation couLd be increased for the three 
post-196S dependent variahlae. The data on this are reported in Table 4, 

[tmbXm A About Here] 

When Vje leKainlned th« qoeffleiints of deterffllnatlon for both 
segregated and desegregattad groups, it was readily apparent t\mt 
the addition of two mor# additudlnal measures had little Influence 
on the attitudlnal variablta^l However ^ for both groups 5 there 
was a large increase in the amount of explalaed varlatiDn for EDATT. 
This increase was about fowrteen percent for the eagregated group and 
sixteen percent for the dsaegregated group, Icit^restingly, for both 
groupSj LEA66 had a more prTOOuticed effact on EDATT them did LEA68, 
Thus the earlier attitudinal nieaaure ma the better predietor of 
educatiDnal behavioir in mah case* This would indicate thatt attitudes 
In the sophomore year wer# more closely^ aligned with eventual attain- 
naenc than were attitudes in the sentor year^at a point la time closer 
to actual conclusion of the educational career* 

The Models Compared Between Segregated and Desegregated Groups* 

Prior to conducting my mmlystB^ certain proppaltions and hypo- 
theses ware stated ^ each a«t of propositloris and hypotheses being 
restrlctad In icope to am part of the larger raodel. Additionally it 
must be recalled that the pan^l was lo\7 Income and rural ^ thus each 
proposition considered iB IniParentlally prefaced by the phrase "Controlling 
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for socioeconomic statue and place of residtiice (monmetropolltan) * * * 

The first proposition and Its aecottpanylng Kypotheees wasi 

PROPOSITION 1% The racial configuration o£ the school one 
attends ^ilL affect the magnitude of the 
f reiatloiishlpi between attitudes measured at 

different poirits in time. 

Hypothesis li Between L966 and 1968 , the magnitude of the 
relatioxiship between LOA'i, LEA*s and LOA 
and LEA ^^111 be posttlvep but simllers f©r 
the youth ^ho attended desegregated echool f, than 
for the yotsth who attended segregated aeh^!^t\K^j . 

Eypotheais 2i Between L963 and ISIZ, the magnitude of the 

relationship between LOA's, LEA's and LOA and 
LEA will be positive^ but larger, for the 
youth who attended desegregated ichools than 
for youth t?ho attended aegregated schools. 

FoXlowimg the admonition of Schoeriherg (1972), It Is peaslble 

to compare the inetrlc coeff tclents In the attltudlnal model for the 

sagregated and deaegregated gronps * It was apparent that the modal 

behaved differently for the two groups. The paths between the 

1966 and 1968 observations suggest at least some support for Hypothesis 

1, While the paths were only slightly different for the two groups, 

the larger paths and eKplaliied wrlatlon for the segregated group 

was in the posited direction. A much sharper contrast was in the 

relationships between Che 1968 and 1972 observations. The model run 

for the segregated group evinced a very small effect between LEA68 

and LEA72; a somewhat larger effect betweeii 10A68 and LEA72| and a 

statistically significant relatloiiahip between LOA68 and LOA72, On 

the other hand, the model run for the desegregated group evinced 

sizeable (l^e*, all of statistical significance) effects between all 

1968 and 1972 observations. The difference was especially striking 
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III the path from LEA68 to LEA72| while the unstandardlzad effect 
was very small for the aegregated group C»042), It was comparatively 
large for the desegregated group (•382)* Addlcionally , the variance 
explained for the two groups differed* Prtiereas the two 1968 attltudlnal 
variables accoiinted for only five percent of LEA? 2 and eighteen percent 
of LOA72 for the sagregated group ^ theae same variables accounted for 
thltty^three percent of LEA72 and thlrt]/-three percent of LOA72 for 
the desegregated group. Thus Hypothesis 2 was eupported— the paths 
ware as predicted. 

Since data ware available on early educational attainments 
it was also desirable to see what effect attitudes had on behavior 
and J in turn* what effect behavior had on later attitudea* This led 
to the Inclusion of educational attainment as a variable occurring 
between the 1968 and 1972 observations. The first test of this was 
stated as: 

PROPOSITION II: The racial configuration of the school one 
attends will affect the inagnitude of the 
relationship between Mblllty attitudes and 
educational behavior* 

Hypothesis 3: The magnitude of the relationship between LOA 

<I968) and educational attainment and LEA (1968) 
and educational attalOTient will be positive 
and larger for the youth who attended desegre- 
gated schools than for the youth who attended 
segregated schools. 

Support for thlai proposition and hypothesis was found. The 

pathe revealed very different effects in the modgl for the desegregated 

and segregated graups. Neither of the paths between LEA78 nor L0A68 

and EDATT were significant for the segregated group. Table 3* 
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HowBvari for the desegregated group, the paths Etom both LEA68 

and L0468 to EDATT ware iignlf leant . The coraparlson of least 

consequence was that in thfe path from L0A68 to EDATT, The more 

striking finding was In th^ path frcm LEA68 to SDATT, The path for 

the aegregated group wai only ,063 %^hereas the same path was .314--or 

nearly five times ae great— far the desegregated group. Not uneacpectedl 

a similar difference was fowd in the explaltied variation—* 06 for the 

segregated group while %^ for the desegregated gwup was .28. 

One final set of reXafclonships was tested. These dealt with the 

eff acts of educational attairaent on mobility #ttitude$ and their 

theorized relationship ma stated as follows i 

PROPOSITION III: The racial conf iguratlom of the school one 
attendls will affect the tmgnltude of the 
^il^tionshlp between educational behavior 
m& mohllity attitudes* 

Hypothesis 4: The magnitude of the relationship between 
adw^^tional attainment and LOA (1972) and 
©dwatlonal attainment and LEA (1972) will be 
pp^lti^e and larger for the youth who attended 
de«#8ic ©gated schools than for the youth who 
^tt#nded desegregated schoola than for the 
ymth ^ho attended segregated sehools. 

Support for this pwpositlon and hypothesis was also found, 

although the analysis yielded somewhat paradoKiaal findings. 

The paths from EDATT to ItMZ and L0A72 were slgnif leant for 

both the segregated and diiegregated groups. Given this, and the 

difficulty of comparing aeafflclentB Cespecially where all of 

them are significant), the safest donclusion would aeem to be one 

of general similarity for Ch^se relatlonshlpa in the Tnodel. In a 

path-to^path comparison^ the only difference any note was that the 
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EDATT to LEA72 path was larger Ifor th^ desegregated gfOup while the 
EDATT to LOA72 path was larger (or the segregated group; again, the 
paths were quite aimllar. A moK^ meaningful differenC'© was in the 
coefficiente of determination atoce greater percentagas of the variance 
were explained for the desegregated group (54 and 46 percent for LEA72 
and LOA72) than the segregated group (21 and 40 percent for LEA72 
and LOA72) when EDATT was included in the model. Although the difference 
In variance accounted for was wot especially large bMween LOA's 
for the two groups ^ the differatiW; between LEA's (54 vs, 21 percent, 
or a difference of over thirty ferceat) was a dramatic one* 

At the same time that thea^ relationships were balng tested , 
analysis was also done using th^ attitudinal variablea in 1968 as 
independent variables to assess th©lr effects on later attitudinal 
states in conjunction with eduMtional attainment. This provided a 
test of the effects of LEA and tOA on later states of themselves and 
on each other^ with special int«iit In how these effects were mediated 
by the inclusion of EDATT, Whw this analysis was runi the eff^icts 
of the attitudinal variables ww# substantially reduftad* 

The model for the segregated group evinced a change in one effect 
which was Inltually weak to an which was virtually ^ero; this 

was In the path from LEA68 to tlA72» In other words what direct 
effect there was became mediated through EDATT~the behavioral dimension 
was of greater importance in th^ theorized causal linkage. Other re- 
ductions were also observed for the segregated group although none were 
of comparable magnitude in term^ an effect being t^duced to nearly 
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zero. In each cast however^ EDATT found to evince the strongeit 
effects Indicating Its Importance an Intervening variable between 
early and later attltudlnal statea. 

The analysis for the desegregated gMup revealed findings similar 
to those Juit ftlted. Whereas all oiE the effects between attitudinal 
variables had been of atatistical sl|t^iflcance p when EDATT was included 
in the analysis, only one of these tMeots (between L0A68 and LOA72) 
remained as etMlstlcally significant* Two of these decreased in effect 
were of what ^ppeai:ed to be extreme Tnagnltude, Firsts the effect of 
LEA68 on LEA72 was redueed by half (trom ,397 to ,198)* Second, the 
effect of LEA6& on LOA72 was reduced from .276 to ,118, 

Several iUTOiary comments about thia process inodellng are in order* 
First, the theorized models appeared to be of the greatest explanatory 
power for tha desegregated group, ?aths that were very similar for 
the segregated ^nd desegregated groups between 1966 and 1968 variables 
underwent majpr changes in magnitud«i between the 1968 and 1972 variables* 
This was trua for both direct and aroii-lagged effects and in terms 
of the total explained variance for all post=1968, attitudinal dependent 
variables, Thl^ finding off erred stwng support for the hypothesiaed 
differences expected to occur betweOT the segregatedand desegregated 
groups. The de^egirfegated group simply hmi greater stability of attitu*^ 
dinal states bitween the latter two waves of data collection. Second, 
the individual ^ttmtB and eKplaltieidl variance when EDATT was regressed 
on LEA68 and WA68 evinced support fot- a greater correspondence between 
these varlabl^i tot the desegregated group* This was especially true 
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vhen assessing the effect of LEA68 on EDATT. Again s this was as 

j 

hypothesised* Thirds when EDATT was Included as an intervening 

variable between measures of attltudinal itateSs it was found to 

have greater effect on LEA72 for the desegregated group but leas effect 

for the desegregated group on LOA72 and the explained variance for 

LEA72 was much larger for the desegregated group* Fourth, EDATT appeared 

to be highly Important as it mediated the effects (direct and cross-- 

lagged) of attitudlnal variables on themselves and each other » 

Discussion 

Each proposition tested in this study posited that the racial 
Conf igaratlon of the school one attended would have some effect on 
Wtitudinal and behavioral states* Sooner than state each hypochesia 
in a null form (with the exception of 1966 when equality between groups 
w^as an a priori assumption), all hypotheses were stated in a theoreti'- 
Wily deterministic manner* Essentially^ these take on the form of 
'^If,,,^ then...*' statements. For eKample^ "If blacks attend desegre- 
gated schools, then their occupational aspirations will be lower", 
tmpllcitly, this is followed by the unstated phrase "than blacks who 
attend segregated schools," 

Given the similarity of the paths between-groups from 1966 tO: 
1968 J little need be said about this eKcept that, apparently, the 
process of attitude stability and fluctuation was quite similar for 
both groups. But in the effects of 1968 on 1972 variables, and in the 
effects on and from educational behavior , extreme differences were found 



between the groups. The findings of critical importance seem to be 
centawd around the educational variablaa* First, when educational 
attiWcI'es were regressed on each other, the coefficient between LEA68 
and L1A72 was much larger for the desegragated group. This auggeets 
that the deeegregated group had much greater stability in maintaining 
its educational attitudes; comparatively more floundering oeeurred 
in the aegregated group. Thus, although the level of educational 
attittadis was similar, the process of maintaining these same attitudes 
was diE Cerent for the two groups. Second ^ the large difference in the 
path^ itom LEA68 to EDATT suggests that a much greater correspondence 
betwam educational plans and educatlonajL behavior exists for the 
desegregated group. In other words, youth In the desegregated group 
were pore likely to transfer their desired education Into actual attain 
mentv Of all the findings in this study, theoretically, this may be 
the mmt important. It strongly suggests that youth who attend 
des^gtegated schools differ somehow in the process of attitude forma- 
tlom mA maintenance, and status attainment* This finding illustrates 
the tofDrtance of examining both a comparison of levels of attitudes 
and attainment as well as a comparison of the status attainment process 
Third* 'when EDATT was included in the path models tested in this study, 
a t&dXmX change in the magnitude of relationships between all 1968 
and 197a variables was observed. This held for both the segregated 
and desegregated groups, ^lle some relationships between attitudinal 
varlrtlaa were quite strong, they paled by comparison to the effects 
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resulting from EDATT, Thus while an attitude at one time may be a 
good predictor of the same attitude at a later time^ a more theoretically 
important and perhaps better predictor may be yome behavioral dimension 
related to an attitude. 

The path models tested here were admittedly delimited. Indeed, 
testing a fully develDped, theoretically^grounded statue attainment 
model would be a project unto Itself ^ even if only one population 
were analyEedp The work of many of the status attainment researchers 
(cited throughout this study) has already demonstrated the tremendous 
compleKity of the status attainment process* For the purpose of this 
study, the goal of the models was primarily to test for differences 
in stability of mobility attitudes between segregated and desegregated 
groups and to assess what effect the inclusion of educational behavior 
would have* A more developed complex model would certainly lead to 
conclusions other than those reached here. 

In evaluating the results of this study, the reader should be 
cautioned on several points* Although the research design was a 
quasl-= experiment and the temporal scope of the data exceeds that of 
comparable studies, certain very desirable attributes of experimentation 
were absent. The most serious of these was the absence of randomization 
procedures in determining experimental and control groups and of 
course, the inability of the researchers to manipulate the introduction 
of desegregation. Second, the research was conducted in three low- 
income rural counties In East Texas* There is no reason to believe the 
quality of the introduction of desegregation is directly comparable to 
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non-rural groups or to Deep South rural populations which have 
hlatorically experienced difficulty in the desegregation process. 
Third, the facilitiea offered to youth in both segregated and desegre- 
gated situations may have been of approximately the same quality thus 
the transferal of black youth to previously all white schools may have 
resulted in no real change in these factors. Fourth^ since the desegre'^ 
gatlon experience was introduced in-between the sophomore and senior 
years of high school ^ the exposure to a desegregated experience may 
not have been of suffiGlent time to get a really good estimate of 
its effect on mobility-blinked attitudes and early adult attainment. 
Finally there is the troublesome concept of equal opportunity* 
How ^^equal" the opportunity was in the desegregated schools remains 
unknown. What is known from this study is that (a) the levels of 
responses varied little between segregated and desegregated groups, 
(b) where levels did vary, desegregated students were comparatively 
more pessimistic (or, perhaps, realistic) about the potentially 
detrimental effects of race and schools attended (see footnote 1), 
and (c) the theorized educational attainment process was more applicable 
to the desegregated group. 

In closing, two conjectural coOTnents about equal opportunity are 
offered. In the job market ^ whites may constitute the primary com- 
petitors for vacant positions. Thus while the opportunity may not be 
equal, at least there is a chance for blacks in desegregated schools 
to Interact with those people who comprise the majority of both American 
society and the labor market. Second, the theorized educational attain-- 
ment process model worked so much better for the desegregated group 
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that it is impossible not to wonder how this could have occurred sitnply 
by chance. Since the segregated and desegregated groups were so nearly 
alike on so many other facets (l,e., levels) of mobility, we are left 
with the assumption that the desegregation experience resulted in a 
stabilising of attitudes and the transferral of educational attitudes 
into behavior. If further research supports this finding, it could be 
of great Importance for policy makers who must decide on whether or 
not they wish to support greater desegregation in the public schools. 
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FOOTNOTES 



This was extensively reported In Falk (1975), When statistical 
meani were compared 5 the only differences of significance were found 
la 1968 when the desegregated group was more negative about both 
"race" and "schools attended" as they might affect one's occupational 
aspiration. Aside from these, virtually all other eo^ared levels 
(Including educational attainment) were not of statistical significance. 

One Important criterion of e^^erlmencatlon Is the determination 
of equality of the e^erimental and control groups. This criterion 
was satisfied In the present study. As repot'ted in lalk (1975), 
both analysis of variance (for individual, mean cooparisons) and mul-- 
tiple analysis of variance (to compare equality of the vectors for 
multiple variables) were run on the 1966 measures | since no differences 
of statistical significance were found, it was asstmed that the two 
groups were more similar than dissimilar. 

^From an es^erlmental point of view, the factors involved In the 
determination of the quasl-e^erlmental and control groups repreiented 
the greatest daparture of the present design from that of "pure" 
experimentatlbn. Since the desipi was in large^part accidental, the 
desirable procedures of randomization and perhaps matching of students 
was not utiliged. It Is doubtful that the local school boards would 
have allOT<fed such procedures even If the study had been proposed In 
1966. Nevertheless, since there was an absence of randomlgatlon and 
matching, the question of possible bias in the selection of students for 
either segregated or desegregated groups becomes a concern. That 
is, we would like to assume that the desegregation experience was the 
only unique variable (all other things being equal) Introduced to the 
eKperlmental but not to the control group. This may not have been so, 

^One problem encountered In analyzing a model that is applied to 
different populations is how to make statistical co^arlsons. This 
problem holds both In comparing Individual relationships as well as 
in comparing aggregate effects within the model as a whole. At this 
point, there Is no consensus on the best teeteilque for doing this. 
While Schoenberg (1972) has argued that such co^arative analysis can 
be done with the imstandardized coefficients, Specht and Warren (1975) 
point out that Schoenberg—and others writing about causal modeling— 
has not specified the "procedures for determining whether their 
models are the SMie or different in [different] populations" (p, 47), 
Thus in this study, the discussion of how the models behaved for the 
segregated and desegregated groups is generally restricted to more 
abstract than polnt-by-polnt comparisons. T^at has been of most Interest 
Is the general adequacy or Inadequacy of tha models when applied to two 
analytically distinct groups. 



Table 1, Eipo-Ordir Cerfilations, Heana and Stiiidifd Dsviitions for Seirtgated ind Disigrifited Groups 



Variables 


LOA66 


LOA68 


LOA72 


LEA66 


LMoS 


LM72 


EDATT 


V 

A 


SD 


LOA66 




.32** 


.14 


.OS 


.17 


.06 


-,07 


46.94 


18.94 




,34** 


- 


.40** 


,25* 


.40** 


,23* 


.24 


46.14 


19.80 


LOA72 


.21 


.51** 




,35** 


.31** 


.29** 


.56** 


42,33 


17.13 


LIA66 


,12 


.31* 


.34** 




.39** 


.26* 


,45** 


4,20 


1.24 


LEA6i 


44 


,37** 


.43** 


.38** 


m 


.12 


.16 


4.09 


1.16 


LEA72 


.17 


.44** 


,54** 


.41** 


,50** 




.44** 


4.52 


i.ao 


EDATT 


.34** 


.40** 


.60** 


.54** 


,47** 


.69** 




2,70 


1.04 


X 


49.50 


50.31 


44.23 


4.43 


4.06 


4.36 


2,65 






SD 


21,32 


17.03 


18.81 


1.41 


1.25 


1.20 


1.06 






^agre|itid group above the dli 


gonal; desegregated below, 











*Siinlficint at .05 level, 

**SignlficaiJt It .01 levil. 



Ta'ble 2. Coefficients for Segregated and Desegregated Croups — AtCltudlnal Model 



Predetermined Variables 



Dependent Variables LEA66 



LOA66 



LEA68 



L0A6a 



1) LEA68 

2) L0A68 

3) LEA? 2 

4) LOA72 



la) LEA68 
2a) L0A68 
3a> LEA72 
4a) LOA72 



,361 
(.099) 

3.752 
(1.705) 



a, Segregaced Group 

.009 
(.007) 

.321 
(.112) 



-042 
(.128) 

2.637 
(1.690) 

$tandaA.dLLzid Cotii^JcJjmth 
.387 .151 
.235 .308 

,040 
.178 



.013 
(.008) 

,281 
(.099) 



.211 
,325 



.178 

.157 
.053 
.184 



Constant 



2.14 

15.29 
3.76 
18.57 



1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 



LEA58 
L0A68 
LEA? 2 
LOA72 



la) LEA68 
2a> L0A68 
3a) LEA? 2 
4a) L0A72 



.323 
(.112) 

3.369 
(1.492) 



b. Desegregated Group 

.005 
(.007) 



.247 
(.097) 



,382 
(.116) 

4.155 
(1.804) 



.021 
(,009) 

.455 
(.132) 



$tanda/id4,zid Coe^^-ca^entA 
.364 .093 
,278 .312 

.397 .290 
.276 .412 



.149 
.195 
.327 
.330 



2.35 
23.00 
1.7S 
4,46 



Standard errors in parentheseB, 
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Table 3. Caefflcients for Segragated and Desegregated Croups—Behavioral Model 





Predetermined Variables 








Dependent Variables 


LEA68 


LOA68 EDATT 


r2 


Com 


itant 














a. 


Segregated Group 








1) EDATT 


.063 
(.110) 


.011 
(.006) 


.062 


1, 


.93 


2) LEA72 


.012 
(.119) 


.008 .468 
(.007) (.125) 




t- i 


• QD 


3) LOA72 


2.139 
(1.464) 


.193 7.888 
(.087) (1.545) 


.398 


3. 


,37 




StandaAdLLzeji Cog£i4,cJ.QM^ 








la) EDATT 


. on. 


.213 








2a) LEA72 


.012 


.125 .403 








3a) LOA72 

■ 


.145 


.223 .479 






• - - - 














b. De 


segregated Croup 








1) EDATT 


.314 
(.106) 


.016 
(.008) 


,279 




55 


2) LEA72 


.191 

(.105) 


.011 .609 
(.007) (.125) 


,535 


1. 


45 


3) LOA72 


1.777 
(1.761) 


.331 7.575 
(.125) (2.105) 


,461 


• 


32 












la) EDATT 


.370 


.264 ' 








2a) LEA72 


.198 


.149 .337 








3a) LOA72 


.118 


.299 .427 









Standard errors enclosed In parenthases. 
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Table 4. Corfflelents for Segregated and Deaegregated Groups—Full Attitudinal- 
Behavlarai Modal 



Fr edetem lne d Varlablag 



Depandent Variablaa 


LEA66 


LOA66 LEA68 L0A68 


EDATT 




Constanc 






















a, Segregfltad Group 








1) 


EDATT 


.364 


-.008 -.067 .011 




.243 


1.30 






(.094) 


(.006) (.106) (.006) 








2) 


LEA72 


.058 


.003 -.011 .007 


.449 


.209 


2.66 






<.124) 


(.007) (.127) (.008) 


(.141) 






3) 


LOA72 


.361 


.081 1.932 .167 


7.948 


.406 


-.06 










^ J.. / ji) 












i- 9 - 9 ' I ^ f f ' * i- - 

Stanm/LdU.ze,d Coeafi-{,tw.e»t€& 












.434 


-.139 -.074 .206 


- 






2a) 


LEA72 


.060 


.048 -.011 .107 


.387 






3a) 


LOA72 


— - - - - 


fiQn i%\ 1Q1 

.U?W i±^jX iA^^J 
— -- -- -- - — -- — - 


. 482 

— — — - — ' 


^ ^ ^ 
























b. DeiagregaCed Group 








1) 


EDATT 


.287 


.Oil .216 .007 


- 


.444 


-.41 






(.089) 


(.005) (.099) (.007) 








2) 


LEA72 


.040 


-.006 .175 .012 


.621 


.547 


1.52 






(.098) 


(.006) (.107) (.008) 


(.143) 






3) 


LOA72 


-.678 


-.060 1.786 .355 


8.305 


.466 


3.07 






(1.662) 


(.099) (1.810) (.132) 


(2.433) 












StmdafLdlzzd CotiilcMtruU 








la) 


EDATT 


.380 


.227 .254 .109 








2a) 


LEA72 


.047 


-.110 .182 .174 


.548 






3a) 


LOA72 


-.051 


-.068 .119 .322 


.468 







Standard errors enelosed in parentheses. 
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Attltudlnal Model 



LEA66. 



LOA66 ' 



LEA68 



!.«» 



r 



LOA68 



LM72 
LOA72 



L1A66 *■ 

LOA66 * 

U 



Full Attitudlnal-Behavloral Model 



L1A66 



LOA66 



R R 

1,2 



LEA68 



LOA68 



1' 1" 



EDATT 



LEA72 
LOA72 
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Figure 1. Attltudinal and Behavioral Status Attainman 



